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For four years the Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations has been at work to draft what will be, 
when finished, a world Bill of Rights, intended to have the 
foree of law in guaranteeing to all men and women every- 
where basic freedoms and liberties. The idea was embedded 
in the Charter with its general phrases in support of human 
rights, for the first time in history morally obligating the 
nations to devise some practical means to work them out. 
It is obviously a stupendous task to get beyond plati- 
tudes and generalities to practical working agreements for 
enforceable rights. And after four years we are still in 
the stage of discussion, though measurably nearer action. 

UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS— 
At least one enormously helpful document has been adopted 
as a moral guide to action—the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, drafted by the Human Rights Commission 
and approved overwhelmingly at the Paris General Assem- 
bly last year. It is the basis for the so-called covenant, 
a treaty with the force of law, which the- Human Rights 
Commission is scheduled to complete this spring. Already 
a draft has been prepared and submitted to. governments 
for comments by Dee. 31. 
invited public comment on it to help formulate the Ameri- 
ean position when the Commission meets. 

But public comment on matters so tentative and contro- 
versial can hardly be constructively helpful at this time. 
The draft of the covenant covers some twenty-four articles, 
spelling out rights in more detail than the Declaration 
adopted at Paris, though covering a more limited number. 
Whether to include social and economic rights is an un- 

settled question, and one so fully debated that comment 
‘on it would add nothing. Rights now included cover mainly 
legal guarantees for fair trials, against slavery, forced labor, 
‘and race discrimination, for freedom of association and 
religion. The argument against going further is based on 
the quite defensible idea that it will be hard enough to get 
any substantial number of nations to sign up for what is 
already drafted. The provisions for freedom of speech and 
‘press remain open and unsettled; extensive debates on them 
leave little more to be said to our government. The whole 


draft is so tentative anyhow that any of its articles may be 


worked over again this spring. 

HOW TO ENFORCE?—The main problem from the be- 
ning has been not what: to set dowp as the rights to be 

, but what machinery should be set up for their 

al enforcement. The proposals are so varied that 

man Rights Commission itself has been unable to 
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agree on any. Yet the Commission agrees it is the- central 
problem. Here are the most important. 

How many nations will be named as the minimum number 
to sign up in order to bring any covenant into force? Some 
favor as few as two or three as a starter others say what’s 
the use unless a fair number sign up, say fifteen or twenty. 

Shall petitions complaining of violations be allowed only 
from signatory governments, as the U. 8. and Britain now 
hold, or also from private international organizations, or 
even from national organizations and individuals? If from 
governments only, against another government, national 
sovereignty would be preserved. If from private sources, 
the United Nations would be flooded, the opponents say, 
with petitions both with and without merit, and possibly 
against the petitioner’s own government. 

Shall violations be handled by a special international 
court of human rights, as proposed by Australia, or by the 
present Intl. Court of Justice, or by no court at all, leav- 
ing action to the general machinery of the U.N.? The 
advocates of sticking to U.N. action, as set forth in the 
charter, are the supporters of national sovereignty against 
international interference. The whole Soviet bloc takes 
that position. There is no other such isolationist bloc, 
but there are others who share the Soviet fears of over- 
riding national courts. They. are to be found even in the 
U. S. among influential lawyers. Yet all treaties have 
always been the ‘‘supreme law’’ of the land, and nothing 
now is being proposed that commits any nation beyond 
what it freely signs. What is feared is an international 
supreme court issuing decisions which nations will be bound 
to accept on pain of expulsion from the U.N. The opponents 
see for instance in the proposed system American Negroes 
petitioning the U.N. for rights they cannot get through 
U. 8. courts, and the U.N. then sending the petition to the 
world court, and the world court then ordering the U. 8S. 
Supreme Court to get in line.. Maybe some years hence 
world law may get on some such foundation; but no present 
proposal gets within sight of it. 

OTHER TOUGH PROBLEMS—How are rights to be 
enforced in a federal union of states, like ours, when the 
federal jurisdiction over rights is limited by state sover- 
eignty? Can the U. 8. sign a world Bill of Rights and 


commit the states, or do all states willing to go along sign, 


too, or do we reserve those powers in a treaty? 

Shall rights guaranteed in a covenant be operative at all 
times, or may there be exceptions in time of war or national 
emergency? And what is an emergency? There has been 
some tentative figuring that, however defined, when nations 


suspend rights in such cases they must report it to the 


U.N., with their reasons. 
= “(Continued on page 110) . 


What Covenant on Human Rights Means to Christians 


THELMA STEVENS 


The Covenant on Human Rights means that Christians 
may soon be able to live with their consciences, For nearly 
two thousand years Christians have talked about brother- 
hood and the worth of the human person and have done 
too little about it. They have lived in a world where the 
phrase ‘‘my brother’s keeper’’ has been hedged about with 
complications and confusion. Because of this confusion 
many strange situations have developed, so that we have 
had Christians who were willing to contribute money so 
that the missionary enterprise could lift the standards of 
existence for peoples in faraway places while, in the making 
of the money, they themselves rode roughshod over the 
rights of employees or tenants; we have also had Christians 
who were violently opposed to any assistance being given 
to ‘‘foreigners,’’ but who were the very essence of Chris- 
tian kindness to their neighbors and fellow townsfolk. 

In recent time, however, Christian thinking has begun to 
mature in the matter'of human rights for all peoples every- 
where. A hundred and fifty years ago it seemed perfectly 
consistent for the captain of a slave ship to write Christian 
hymns from the deck of that ship. Now, however, his 
fellow churchmen would be inclined to doubt his sincerity. 

The prelude to the period of greater progress in human 
rights began with the wide acceptance of the ‘‘four free- 
doms’’ as a world goal. Step by step the cause has ad- 
vanced, and at each point Christian opinion has helped. 
First, there was the meeting at San Francisco in 1945 at 
which the Charter of the United Nations was drawn up. 
Christians went to that meeting as to a crusade. Many of 
the more worldly wise had cautioned churchmen that the 
preliminary draft known then as the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, was as good as it was possible to get and that 
any effort to improve it could only be expected to result in 
a failure to form an organization. But churchmen refused 
to be held back and they found so many allies that it 
seemed as if the world had only been waiting for leader- 
ship. Under that leadership such phrases as ‘‘ fundamental 
freedoms,’’ ‘‘human rights,’’ ‘‘the dignity and worth of 
the human person,’’ and ‘‘promoting and encouraging re- 
spect for human rights and for the fundamental freedoms 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion’’ 
were put into the new Charter. Under that leadership too 
a Commission on Human Rights was authorized. 

Christian concern followed the work of the Commission 
as it began the three year task of getting down on paper 
the fundamental rights which fifty-eight countries were 
willing to recognize as essential. December 10, 1948, saw 
this Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted by 
the General Assembly. 


This document is the first in history to pick up all the_ 


hard-won bits of protection from The Magna Carta, through 
the American Bill of Rights, to the body of social protection 
developed by many countries during the last three decades. 
Because of what it represents in the way of setting a 
standard for Human Rights, it well deserves the honor that 
it was accorded when Trygvie Lie “on behalf of the peoples 
of the United Nations’’ placed it, together with the Charter 
of the United Nations and the program of the dedication, 
in the cornerstone of the new United Nations headquarters. 
The next step after the General Assembly had accepted 
the Declaration was to work out a Covenant on Human 
Rights which would be binding upon the nations that 
accepted it and which would contain enforcement pro- 
visions. Now a first draft of this Covenant is ready and 
* 5 | 
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it is possible for Christians to study it and to suggest ways 
in which it can be improved. 


WHAT THE PRESENT DRAFT WILL ACCOMPLISH 


The effect of the adoption of the Covenant cannot be 
overestimated in countries where new symbols and words 
had to be added to the language to express these new con- 
cepts of fundamental human rights in the UN Charter. 

To many peoples in the world, the impartial enforcement 
of such provisions as those that the individual may be able 
to move about freely in his own country, to choose his own 
place of residence, enjoy ‘‘the right to a fair and public 
hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal estab- 
lished by law,’’ enjoy freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion, the freedom of association with others, the guaran- 
tee against slavery and against cruel, unusual or degrading 
punishments—will constitute the difference between a toler- 
able and an intolerable existence. 

Even in this country, the present version may help in 
the speeding up of the legal processes which are at work 
to eliminate the several different types of peonage or virtual 
slavery such as that referred to in the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights. It also might help to 
strengthen regulations regarding the education of police, 
and decrease the incidents of police brutality, of illegal 
police activity or failure to recognize and safeguard the 
civil rights of the citizenry. It may also constitute a vital 
step in the prevention of lynchings. 


WHAT THE PRESENT DRAFT WOULD NOT DO 


These things that can be accomplished by the present 
draft are so wonderful that one is tempted to lose sight 
of the things for which the present draft does not provide. 
The Declaration of Human Rights lists these: 


The right to marry 

Equal rights during marriage and at its dissolution 

Protection of the family as the natural unit 

Right to take part in the government of one’s country 

Universal and equal suffrage 

Right to equal pay for equal work 

Limitation of working hours and periodic holidays with 
pay 

Right to an adequate standard of living and social security 

Right to an education 


These provisions were left out because it was believed 
that each one of them would make a substantial number of 
countries unwilling to sign the Covenant. 


WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 


1. The long time objective of making sure that our Con- 
gress adopts without undue delay the final version of the 
Covenant must never be lost sight of. 

_ There are signs that it will not have an easy time when 
it comes to the Senate for ratification. One cannot doubt 
that such actions as that taken against the passage of the 
Genocide Convention by the American Bar Association are 
but dress rehearsals for the fight against the adoption of 
the Covenant on Human Rights by those who feel that the 
protection of American law from the possibility of being 
superseded in some rare instances by international law is 
more important than the progress in-world-wide human free- 


dom that would result fromthe operation of a Covenant on a 


Human Rights. 


2. The following immediate objectives must not be over- 


looked; namely, urging the State Department and the 
(Continued on page 110) a ee 
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The Reuslulionanry Story of Chrisimas 


Christmas — A View of God, of Man, and Incarnation 


‘‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, the Most High shall 
overshadow thee: that to be born (Jesus) shall be called holy, 
the Son of God.’’ ‘‘Immanuel, God with us.’’ .- 

“<In the beginning was the Word. In him was life; the life 
was the light of men. The light shineth in darkness; the dark- 
ness apprehended it not. To as many as reteived him gave he 
the light to become children of God. The Word became flesh. 
No man hath seen God; the only begotten son declared him.’’ 


. Christmas — Tyranny of Empire and Monarchy 


‘There went out a decree from Caesar® Augustus, all ‘the 
world should be taxed. All went to enroll. José@ph with Mary, 
to Bethlehem, great with child.’’ 

‘*Then Herod slew all male children in Bethlehem and the 
borders, from two years and under.’’ 


Christmas — Deliverance for Colonial Peoples 


«There was in Jerusalem Simeon, looking for the consolation 
of Israel (deliverance from Rome). The parents brought in 
the child Jesus, Simeon received him into his arms, blessed 
God, and said, Mine eyes have seen thy salvation, a light for 
revelation to the Gentiles, and the glory of Israel. (The final 
_ triumph over Roman imperialism.) ’’ 

*‘And Anna, a prophetess, gave thanks unto God, and spake 
of Jesus to all looking for the redemption of J erusalem (libera- 
tion from colonialism).’’ 


Christmas — A Child for the Poor and Outcast 


*¢She brought forth her firstborn; wrapped him in swaddling 
_ «lothes in a manger, because there was no room for them in 
the inn.’? 

“*They brought him to Jerusalem, to offer a sacrifice accord- 
‘ing to the law. A pair of turtledoves, or two young pigeons’’ 
(Saerifice of the very poor—Leviticus. 12:8.) 

““God hath looked upon the low (social and economic) estate 
of .his handmaid Mary.’’ 

‘“There were shepherds (exemplars of the working poor) 
in the field. The angel said, Be not afraid; there is born to you 
a Saviour.’’ 


Se ————— ee 


Christmas — God’s Purposes and Work in History— 
; Promise of Social Revolution—Good News for the 
Poor and Oppressed 


‘*Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord, My spirit hath 
rejoiced in God. He hath scattered the proud, put down princes 
from their thrones (mighty from their seats), exalted them of 
low degree. The hungry he hath filled with good things; The 
rich he hath sent empty away.’’ 

_ ‘The Lord anointed me (Jesus) to oe good tidings to 
the poor: He sent me to proclaim release to the captives, To 
set at liberty them that are bruised, To proclaim the acceptable 
rear of the Lord.’’ ‘‘Is not this the carpenter, son of Mary?’’ 
‘Jesus said, Blessed are ye poor: yours is the kingdom of 
. Blessed are ye that hunger now: ye shall be filled. 
Blessed are ye that weep now: ye shall laugh. Blessed are ye, 
men shall hate you, separate you from their company, 


hets before you. Ye are the salt ‘of the earth, 
e world.’’—‘But woe unto you rich! ye have 
solation. Woe unto you full now! ye shall 


2h you, and cast out your name as evil.’’? ‘‘So persecuted © 


you” Ss laugh now! ye shall mourn and ~ 
men shall speak well ce wget = 


They which rule over the Gentiles lord it ov 


Christmas — Abolition of Class Distinctions and of 
Racial and National Barriers—Mingling of Peoples 
Without Segregation or Narrow Nationalism— 
Wisdom and Good Gifts from the Hast—Rebuke 
to Kast-West War 

‘“Shepherds in Judaea found Mary, Joseph, and the babe.’’ 

‘“Wise men from the east came into the house (no ‘white’ 
and ‘colored’ signs there) and saw the young child with Mary; 
they offered him gifts, gold, frankincense, myrrh.’’ 

““Mary, Joseph and the babe returned into Galilee.’’ 

“Good tidings of great joy to all the people.’’ ‘‘The true 
light lighteth every man which cometh into the world.’’ 

‘‘There can be neither Jew nor Greek (Hast or West, Asiatic, 

European or American), neither bond nor free (no class dis- 

tinctions), no male and female (no sex discrimination or 

privilege): ye are all one in Jesus.’’ 

‘Mather, I (Jesus) pray that they all age be one: 
world may believe that thou didst send me.’ 

“In Christ no east or west, no north or south, But one great 
fellowship of love, Throughout the whole wide earth. 2 (A hymn 
for days like these.) 


that the 


Christmas — Promise of Peace and Good Will—God’s 
Deliverance from Oppression and Militarism and 
War—The Coming Reign of Justice, Security and 
Abundance 


‘‘Because of the tender merey of our God, The dayspring 
from on high shall visit us, To shine upon them in darkness 
and the shadow of death; To guide our feet into peace.’’ 

‘Ye shall find the babe in a manger. Glory to God, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.’’ 

‘¢Blessed are the peacemakers: they shall be called sons of 
God.’? 

‘<The people in darkness have seen a great light: they in 
the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined. Thou hast broken the yoke of his burden, the staff of 
his shoulder, the rod of his oppressor. Every battle of the 
warrior is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood; 
but this shall be with burning and fuel of fire. For unto us 
a child is born, a son is given: and his name shall be ealled 
Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his government and peace 
there shall be no end, . with justice for ever.’’ 

- €*And he shall judge among many people, and rebuke strong ~ 
nations; they shall beat their swords into plowshares, spears — 
into pruninghooks: nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither learn war any more. They shall sit every man 
under ‘his vine and fig tree; none shall make them afraid: the oe 
Lord of Hosts hath spoken it.’’ snes 

‘¢Saith Jesus, All they that take the sword shall perish with = 
the sword.’’ ‘‘Woe to them that go down to Egypt (to military — 
alliances and pacts) for help; and trust in chariots, because 
they are many; and in horsemen, because they are strong; but oo 
look not unto the Holy One, neither seek the Lord!” ute 


ment and Action 


‘‘He is despised and rejected. — He was op] ress 
afflicted. He poured out his soul unto death ; 1 bare is 
of many.’ 


soever mood become reat among you, shall be 
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What is Behind the ClO Purge? 


lts Effect on the CIO as a Force for Peace 
Different Interpretations by Two CIO Leaders 


Epwin S. Smit * 


@ At its Cleveland convention the CIO right wing majority 
expelled its third largest affiliate, the United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of America. The featured charge against 
the UE was that it had failed to support the Marshall Plan 
and the North Atlantic Pact, thus defying CIO majority policy 
and assuming the mantle of ‘‘Communism,’’ since communists 
also have opposed them. Ten other CIO unions face similar 
action as the result of a Constitutional Amendment adopted by 
the Convention which provides for expulsion of any union 
“the policies and activities of which are consistently directed 
toward the achievement of the program or the purposes of the 
Communist Party... .” 

@ The latitude of this standard of unfitness would warm the 
hearts of the House Committee on Un-American Activities and 
should send a chill down the spine of thoughtful Americans. 
@ Actually what angers the CIO right-wingers is that the 
unions which it condemns have dared to voice opposition to those 
aspects of our foreign policy which large numbers of Americans 
believe are dragging us toward a third world war. 

@ It was clear from the temper of the ’48 Convention and 
from subsequent Hxecutive Board actions that the left-wing 
was slated for drastic punishment. Supporters of the Progessive 
Party and those who refused blanket endorsement of the acts of 
the Truman administration in regard to Taft-Hartley and other 
matters have been castigated. Those who said a good word for 
the World Federation of Trade Unions were condemned as Com- 
munist tools, although the CIO helped to form this body and until 
the ’48 Convention had praised its many solid accomplishments. 
@ Not satisfied with denouncing its affiliates who ventured to 
differ with majority opinion and policy, the CIO leadership has 
in the last year abetted systematic raids on the membership of 
the left-wing unions. Phil Murray’s Steel Workers Union and 
the Auto Workers have been in the vanguard of this effort. 
In spite of these fratricidal attacks, the unions involved refused 
to be goaded into seceding. 

@ What overriding influence has changed a democratically con- 
ceived organization tolerant of minority dissent into an abso- 
lutism ? 

@ In 1947 the CIO supported the Marshall Plan, still an embryo 
in those days. Subsequently its Executive Board and its Con- 
ventions have embraced the North Atlantic Pact, deserted their 
earlier position calling for the outlawing of atomic warfare and 
swallowed whole compulsory military traiming and the big 
armaments program. 

@ The CIO has become a complete partisan of the cold war 
and an executor of the State Department’s designs. Its repre- 
sentatives sit on important bodies which carry out State Depart- 
ment policy. The President and his advisers have effusively 
praised the CIO for helping shape Euopean workers toward 
conformity with our foreign policy. As a result, the democratic 
unity of the labor movement is now being indecently buried 
amid the hosannas of such leaders as Murray, Carey and Reuther. 
@ Another parallel influence which brought the CIO leadership 
to its present intolerance is the Catholic Church. Murray and 
‘Carey are devoted Catholics. The anti-Red line of the State 
Department and the President has been reenforced by the 
Vatican in its war on Communism and its encouragement to 
labor to harmonize its differences with employers. 

@ The Association of Catholic Trade Unionists has been active 
in fomenting raids by the CIO right-wing unions. The Catholic 
hierarchy in America has given its blessing, in and out of CIO 
conventions, to Murray’s Industry Council plan. This plan, which 
visualizes control of thé country’s economy by regional and 
national groupings of industry, labor and the government, closely 
approaches in its philosophy the corporative state launched by 
Mussolini and approved by the Catholic Church. 

@ If labor is to abandon its role as a consistent fighter for 
world understanding and peace, if it is to become increasingly 
quiescent to Big Business, American democracy is in very grave 
danger. The unions of the CIO now facing expulsion sym- 
bolize that danger. American publie opinion should be alerted 
to an understanding of where the often-praised conservative 
labor leadership is actually tending. 


* Director of Teacher’s Division, United Public Workers, CIO; 
member of NLRB for 12 years under F.D.R., previously Commis. 
sioner of Labor and Industries, Mass, at Sessa LS 
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-@ The fact that the expulsion of so small a minority of the 
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@ The expulsion of the Communist-dominated United Electrical 
Workers from the CIO at the Cleveland Convention of the CIO 

at the beginning of November 1949 was an anti-climax to a 
drama that®has gone through several dozen acts since the 
organization of the CIO. 

@ So far as the labor movement is concerned, the Communists 

are out at the end of their party-line railroad without a locomo- 
tive. Out there in the wilderness, they are also without the 
sounding board they have had for many years. 

@ The United Electrical Workers, of course, was the major 
conquest of the Communists in the American Labor movement. 

@ When the Communist Party line did not diverge too far from 

the beliefs and aspirations of the 600,000 or so workers who 
belonged to UE at the top of its curve, a double handful of 
Communists, well placed in the UE, could give their own par- 
ticular twist to CIO sentiment so that the CIO sounded like 

an outpost of a People’s Republic. 

@ UF, before its expulsion, had dropped in membership from 
600,000 to less than 300,000. The Farm Equipment Workers, 
which went out of the CIO with UE, had fallen away from 
65,000-70,000 down to less than 20,000. 

@ Now that they are out of the CIO, their organizations will 
continue to wither, until they are nothing more than hardy bands 

of Russian outlanders stranded far from home. 

@ It is ironic that the Communist obsession acts like a neurosis 
which compels the Communists to act against their interests. 
The Communists in the CIO did not, and do not, want to lose 
their place in the labor movement, but the CP leaders of UE 
and FE, governed by their neurotic logic, withdrew from the 
CIO before they were expelled. The expulsion was simply an 
acknowledgment of a finished event. The few remaining Com- 
munist influenced unions are still in the CIO with action pending 
against them. But the chances are, too, that they, caught up in 
their aberrations will withdraw before the CIO gets around to 
their expulsion. 

@ But whatever the manner of their departure, the departure of S 
the Communists takes a powerful pressure off the people in the 
CIO who have felt that the CIO has been sometimes too uncritical 
in its support of Administration Policies, and something less than 
discriminating in its own activities on behalf of peace and well- 


being in the world. : 
@ So long as the Communists were always around, they man- — 
aged to turn any criticism of the administration into a state- 4 


ment in favor of the Communist Party position. In addition, : 
they polarized the Communist opposition in the CIO so that, 
unfortunately in many eases, many people took positions in 
favor of policies simply because the Communists were opposed. 
@ With the Communists out of the way, it will be possible 
for the CIO to examine the nation’s foreign policy, to keep track 
of events at UN meetings, and to watch the movements of 
America’s giant monopolies overseas with a view to the interest 
of ordinary people in peace and democracy, without any regard 
for the Communist Party position. 

@ Very soon a new world federation of organized labor will be 
formed in London. It is almost certain that for the first time 
since the war its major work will be on positive programs, and not 
on the necessity of demonstrating its anti-Communist character. | 


CIO presents so large an opportunity today is significant. For 
even in their heyday, the Communists did not control any large 
part of the CIO. Steel, auto, rubber, textile, the vast numbers 
of CIO were never Communist or Communist controlled, and 
always have supported a democratic. trade union program. 

@ But a few Communists ui a loudspeaker system did make 
a noise like a lot of people. Now the noise is gone and without 
the noisy distraction American workers will be able to go about — 
their = task, the winning of security in a democratic world. — 
eee Department, DUCE eae uae! Workers of 
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Behind the Headlines 


Since this column was last written two world changing events 
have been headlined around the globe. 

One was the founding of the Chinese Pegpleg Republic.- Of 
that, its Chairman Mao Tse-Tung said, ‘‘History will say: The 
Chinese people, forming one quarter of mankind, from this 
moment stood up.’’ The man with the hoe, no longer bent 
with burdens too heavy to be borne, is now-looking the world 
in the face. Never again a white man’s park in Shanghai 
with its sign ‘‘Chinese and dogs not admitted.’’ No more 
unequal treaties. 


A NEW WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


Concerning the consequences of this event one of the non- 
Communist vice-chairmen of the new republic, Madame Sun Yat 
Sen, declared: ‘‘The perspective of the entire world has been 
changed.’’ China’s hundreds of millions have been joined to 
“*the world peace coalition,’’ she said. By welding themselves 
“‘to the people’s government and forces in every part of the 
globe, they have swung the balance of history’’ against reaction. 
This means our cold war planners can get no effective support 
in Asia. Witness Nehru’s refusal of our arms. 

The ‘‘Common Program’’ adopted by the People’s Consulta- 
tive Conference which formed the new Chinese government out- 
lined its economic system as a combination of state socialism, 
state capitalism, semi-socialist cooperatives and individual enter- 
prise under the leadership of the state-owned section of the 
economy. Already the government has started far-reaching 
projects for reforestation, industrial development, education and 
health. The American surgeon who for over a year has headed 
up the UN health education program in ‘‘Red’’ China just 
reported to his 26-nation Board that he received the fullest 
cooperation from the ‘‘communists’’ and fully trusted their 
intention to formulate an effective health aid program. Wishful 
thinking in Washington expects the new government to break 
down under the administrative load of meeting China’s great 
needs. Maybe they are not familiar with the record of achieve- 
ments in Northwest China. Certainly they do not understand 
the dynamic energy and the untapped human capacities that a 
social revolution releases. 


HELP OR HINDER? 


By our historic principles, in our own economic interest, in 
behalf of a peaceful world, our nation should lend all possible 
aid to this emancipation of millions of downtrodden toilers. “Yet 
the only word from Washington concerns possible aid to the 
counter-revolutionary forces whom our own White Paper admits 
to be incapable, exploiters, corrupt. Conscious of the excesses 
that always appear in a revolutionary movement and have to be 
stopped, as the new Chinese leaders themselves are aware, many 
of the best products of our missionary schools and colleges are 
devoting their lives to this greatest emancipation movement of 
history. Let the religious leadership that made this possible now 
give them its fullest support. Let its voice ring out to awake 
the American people to their opportunity and their duty, so that 
no administration may dare to intervene in China, openly or 
secretly, against the democratic efforts of the Chinese people 
to attain the equal rights to which we are historically committed. 


THE ATOMIC MONOPOLY HAS BEEN BROKEN 


The other world changing event is the breaking of the atomic 
monopoly. The announcement of this fact nullified the military 
strategy of the cold war, and blew into bits some of its 

inhuman byproducts. Gone with our atomic monopoly is the 
~ illusion of our modern barbarians who thought a war could be 
quickly won by the indiscriminate slaughter of civilians—men, 
women and children. Gone is the possibility of the preventive 
war that was to destroy the industrial potential of the Soviet 
Union before the Russians got the bomb. Gone with these into 
the limbo of the impossible is the strategy of the Atlantic Pact, 
its accompanying rearming of Western Europe, its brave plan 
_ to use other nations as air carriers and other peoples as cannon 
fodder. Gone also is the false senseof security by which the 
consciences of so many of our people have been corroded. 
‘Remains the grim certainty that nobody can hide from the 
atomic war and nobody can win it. ite 

_ Faeing this inexorable situation our cold war diplomacy reveals 
its bankruptcy. It has relied too much upon the coercive power 


of dollars and bombs. The UN economic report shows the dollar 
to be losing its potency, and the atomic monopoly is broken. So 
our diplomacy has not enough resources to meet its obligations 
to the nation 4nd the world to produce proposals designed to 
safeguard the security of the Soviet Union equally with our 
own and so make possible an agreement that will prevent the 
atomic war. Hence, at this writing, it continues to insist upon 
the essentials of the Baruch plan, based upon the monopoly that 
no longer exists. Responsible voices, here and in the UN, have 
pointed out that this new situation makes part of the plan 
meaningless and other parts inapplicable, and therefore requires 
a new approach to the problem. Several proposals have been 
made. To all of them our representatives have turned a deaf 
ear. So the deadlock that permits the drift of the cold war 
toward the atomic war continues. 


BREAK THE DEADLOCK! 


What can be done to break this dangerous deadlock? The 
first disagreement was over the relation of outlawry of atomic 
weapons to the necessary control and inspection. Countering 
the Baruch plan the Soviets proposed first an agreement to ban 
and then the consideration of control and inspection. We re- 
fused. Then they offered simultaneous agreements. Again we 
refused. They proposed periodic instead of continuous inspec- 
tion. We said: ineffective; we can’t trust you; communism 
wants to dominate the world. They said your failure to say 
that atomic energy must never be used for war, and your stock- 
piling, convince us that the interests that seek financial control 
of the world and want war are making your policy. So fear 
and suspicion grew on both sides. It looks as though a straight 
declaration that we will agree to ban atomic weapons when 
agreement on control and inspection is reached would loosen the 
deadlock. 

On the question of inspection the Soviet use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes calls for the scientists to be heard from. 
We consider their proposals ineffective because ‘‘nuclear fuel 
can be converted so easily and almost instantaneously into 
bombs.’’ But, say the scientists, this depends upon the amount 
needed for the specific peaceful use. Up to a certain point 
there can be no such conversion. Whether that point is reached 
by what the Soviets are now doing is one of the things we can 
come and see, they say, once agreement is reached. Meantime 
an international conference of atomic scientists could remove 
a lot of ignorance and suspicion by preparing suggestions for 
effective control based on the relation of different peaceful uses 
of atomic fuel to their conversion into weapons. : z 

The main issue is international ownership of national plants 
assigning quotas of raw materials. To this the Soviet Union 
says it cannot consent because its use of atomic energy for 
industrial and agricultural development would be under the con- 
trol of a capitalist majority. As Gromyko put it: ‘‘We could 


_ not be sure of a neutral verdict.’’ If the positions were reversed 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Chapter Activities 


CHICAGO—This interracial chapter meets the last Tues- 
day of every month. At the October meeting members 
voted to write the Steelworkers union in support of their 
strike; to Mayor Kenelly urging him to replace his ap- 
pointees on Chicago Transit Authority with persons repre- 
sentative of public interest; and to Attorney Gen. McGrath 
protesting the threat to our freedom in conviction of the 
*11’’. Also voted whole-hearted support to NAACP in 
fight against Argo discrimination. 


ERIE—A lively mimeographed quarterly, The Bulletin- 
ette, has been inaugurated by the Erie Chapter, giving “items 
of emphasis and concern within Erie Conference” in hopes 
for “a greater interest and zeal for the application of the 
Gospel by His followers.” Collections are being made from 
members behind on national dues, and new members are join- 
ing as a result of a well-coordinated drive. 


GARRETT—A hearty welcome to the new chapter formed 
at Garrett Biblical Institute, which developed from a group 
meeting Wednesday noons for a sacrificial meal. The elected 
officers are: Chairman, Robert Forsyth; Secretary, Rubie 
Plant; Treasurer, Milton Weisshaar. Action already taken 
to organize Evanston Committee of Racial Equality to 
combat discrimination. 


MICHIGAN—A special mimeographed recruiting letter 
was sent out under the Chapter’s name seeking to build the 
membership up to the 100 needed for a standard chapter. 


NEBRASKA—Plans are underway to promote MFSA 
in Nebraska by sending copies of Socrat QuESTIONS BULLETIN 
and informational leaflet to “every minister and lay leader in 
the conference”—some 700. An inspiration to us all. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST—An action letter was sent 
members on serious need for adequate housing in Seattle, 
urging them to write to the Mayor and City Council to 
apply for federal aid. It was also urged that church groups 
be activated on this important question. 


PORTLAND AREA—TIn interests of Columbia Valley 
Authority, Chapter has circularized some 700 ministers 
and members of Oregon churches—receiving 35 signatures 
. favoring CVA, 3 against. Expect about 120 names in 
Portland Area on resolution favoring Valley Authority, 
to be presented at hearing next January. Joint action being 
taken with Congregational Social Action Fellowship and 
American Friends Service Commission on presentation of 
moral and spiritual significance of CVA at this hearing. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA — Conference 
banquet addressed by Dean Harold Bosley, with words of 
greeting from Bishop Baker and the Executive Secretary. 
The chapter accepted full responsibility for collecting mem- 
bership dues. 


TROY—At last Conference officers elected were: ene 


man, Rey. Harold W. Griffis; Vice-Chairman, Rev. Robert 
B. Thomas; Secy.-Treas., Miss Lillian Johnson; Membership 
Promotion, Rev. Terrance F. Ogden. Membership renewals 
are being pursued. All ministers and chairmen of local 
church committees on Christian Social Relations of the 
W.S.C.S. are being sent special letter re joining the MFSA. 
Opportunity will be sought at Conference Social Action 
Seminar in January to present work of Federation and ask 
for support. Plans under way to set up three social action 
areas chaired by young ministers ‘‘to provide units through 
which actual social action may be accomplished.’’ 


WYOMING STATE—Exee. Secy. Jack McMichael ad- 
dressed the conference, and participated in chapter meetings. 
Opposition to the Atlantic Pact voted. Officers elected: 

W. W. Reiley, President; Ray Moore, Secretary. 


Social Questions Bulletin 


THE FIGHT TO LIFT THE BAN ON THE NATION 
MAGAZINE INN. Y. CITY schools goes on in the hope 
that the Supreme Court will hear the case and rule 
against the censorship imposed in response to Catholic 
pressure. MFSA officially participates in the Ad Hoc 
Committee to Lift the Ban. Money is needed for the 
costly court fight. Earmarked contributions are solicited. 


Prospects for World Bill of Rights 


(Continued from page 105) 


It is evident from the lengthy and earnest debates that 
the Human Rights Commission, under Mrs. Franklin Roose- 
velt’s skillful leadership as chairman, has posed all the 
problems inherent in this unprecedented venture. Those 
private agencies which may by long chance have something 
new and helpful to say, or which want to emphasize any 
point in the debated issues, can address the State Dept. 
with the assurance their comment will get attention. From 
what I can learn, the Department is about as divided as 
the Commission members themselves. But the main point is 
aside from these debatable issues: it is the urgent necessity 
of beginning this year with any kind of agreed document— 
in minimum terms, if necessary—and with a minimum of 
signatory nations, so that the world can for the first time in 
history face practical steps on the road to what we may 
dare hope will ultimately be universal law for the protection 
of all human rights everywhere, without exception. 


Human Rights 
(Continued from page 106) 


Commission on Human Rights to recognize the need for 
expanding the numberof protections accorded the individual 
by the Covenant, the need to make sure that the method 
of enforcing the Covenant gives the widest scope and 
efficiency to its administration, and the need to make this 
machinery readily available to the people who need its 
protection. 

It has been suggested that perhaps the social provisions 
of the Declaration might best be embodied in separate 
protocols each of which could be adopted by the individual 
state. This might be a way of solving the problem. If this 
solution is adopted, the need for continued Christian 
interest to see that the protocols are speedily drawn up 
and that we set an example by the prompt ratification of 
each, will be even more paramount. 


Behind the Headlines 


(Continued from page 109) 


would the United States submit to control by a socialist majority? 
The only possibility of breaking the atomic deadlock lies in a 
search for a kind of control that will give as much security as is 
possible in this divided world to both sides. In relations between 
the capitalist and socialist séctors of the world the majority 
cannot impose its will on the minority. There is an area where 
only goodwill and good faith can be relied on. Our tragedy 
is that the cold war is destroying these essential qualities. They 
can only be restored through common effort to meet common 
needs. And no need is more urgent than mutual effort to use 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

This need calls for another voice to speak alongside the 
scientists. Our gospel has a word for those over whose path 
falls the shadow of the atomic bomb. It is ‘‘Seek:’? ‘Seek 
first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness’’—that is the 
right relation between men and nations that all the prophets have 
declared this God requires. ‘‘Seek.and ye shall find.’? Seck 


security from the atomic bomb for others as well as yourselves — 
en let this word at the spproseiage ; 


and ye shall find it. 
season of goodwill ring out from churches all across the lan 
until it reaches those who speak for us in the United Nations: 


‘*Seek; Seek, until you find, the way of ri i 
the only way to metho 2S * ee ae Fy 


December, 1949 


HOW ABOUT REGIONAL MEETINGS TOO? 
Your Administrative Committee has raised the sugges- 
tion that a series of regional meetings be held next spring, 
to be followed by a delegated national meeting. This 
proposal will be considered by the Executive Committee 
at their next meeting in December. What do you think of 
this idea? Let us hear from you. 


In Your Papers? 


The U. N. World Health Organization is taking steps to 
procure penicillin manufacturing equipment for Eastern 
European countries whose own efforts to purchase such 
equipment in the U. S., these countries assert, have been 
frustrated by the refusal of export licenses. The U. S. 
representative contends that such activities are not appro- 
priate to the World Health Organization. 


To the House Expenditures Committee the Treasury De- 

_ partment reported that more than two billion dollars, col- 

lected as taxes on excess profits, including war profits, were 

_ returned during the last fiscal year to aviation and other 

corporations. They found loopholes in the law of ’45 which 

permitted them to carry excess profits for two years as a 

reserve against a drop. They extended this reserve for from 
five to seven years. 


Prof. Libois, Belgian scientist and senator says that 
_ the biggest and richest uranium fields are in the Belgian 
Congo; that the U. S. has a secret treaty with Belgium 
which gives us all the Congo uranium ore and at our request 
production figures are suppressed; that we are now import- 
ing more uranium ore than during the war but this surplus 
is not being used; that by these methods we have now 
nearly captured world control of this precious mineral, and 
can, if we wish retard peacetime development of this source 
of energy; that scientists everywhere fear that U. 5S. 
monopolists will use their political and economic strength 
to this end in order to prevent competition between atomic 
energy and oil, coal and utilities. 


Dr. Robert E. Cushman, Professor of Government at Cor- 
nell University lays down three principles by which ‘*we 
ean protect our national security and at the same time 
preserve the civil liberties upon which American democracy 
is grounded.’’ The first is, ‘‘that military power must at 
all times be subordinate to civilian authority. The second, 
_ “That secrecy is the enemy of both science and democracy. 
The third, ‘‘That national security does not require us to 
suppress freedom of political and economic-thought or free- 
dom of association.’’ 


Robert W. Searle—in Protestant Church Life, said: “It 1s 
perilous to be a Christian today—exeedingly perilous. It is 
much simpler and vastly easier to crawl into a parochial or 
denominational, a ritualistic or theological cave, and do the 
accepted thing, but it will not save the world nor save a soul. 


John McCaffrey, president of International Harvester, 
Ae of the MGM committee on the dismantling of Ger- 
plants, says: ‘‘The fact is that the goods which Europe _ 
eceived under the Marshall Plan have been, for the — 
part, either consumers’ goods or raw materials for 
rsion into consumers’ goods. The Marshall Plan was 
rehabilitate the European economy by providing 
for power plants, <a a sa Mes 
little has been accomplished along these li 
a Nees that ie Marshall 
increases in Euro- 
? i . 
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absurd to pretend 


ciples, Ee conservative newspapers have 


Latest News on the Communist Trial 


Are the defense attorneys guilty of contempt? Are their 

heavy sentences justified? No, concludes Hon. Arthur Dunn, 
a strongly pro-capitalist corporation lawyer with over 52 
years of law practice, and grandson of a New York Supreme 
Court Judge. He read newspaper accounts of the trial and 
carefully studied Judge Medina’s Certificate of Contempt 
against the defense lawyers, in which the Judge cites from 
the record (and also in his own words) the evidence to jus- 
tify his contempt citation. Mr. Dunn’s analysis was pre- 
pared at our request and includes the complete set of charges 
made by Judge Medina in Judge Medina’s own words against 
one of the defense attorneys, whom Mr. Dunn chose for pur- 
poses of illustration. You may order Mr. Dunn’s analysis 
from MISA, and it has special value in view of the pre- 
dominant and strong newspaper bias against the defense 
attorneys. 

Judge Medina sentenced the defense lawyers to heavy jail 
terms to begin November 15, but the Appellate Court (Cireuit 
Court of Appeals) stayed the sentences to December 12 to 
afford themselves opportunity to review the contempt sen- 
tences. The Appellate Court meanwhile overruled the prose- 
cution and Judge Medina on other vital civil liberties aspects 
of the whole trial case: : 

1. The denial of bail for the 11 defendants, despite their 

appeal to a higher court. For this many individuals and 
organizations strongly condemned Judge Medina and the 
prosecution. The anti-communist Americans for Democratic 
Action described the denial of bail as “unnecessarily vindic- 
tive” in a telegram to Attorney General Howard McGrath. 
The many appeals sent Mr. McGrath were not in vain. He 
admitted that a substantial (i.e., constitutional—free speech) 
question was involved, thus reversing the position of Prose- 
eutor McGohey in the trial. Under orders from Mr. McGrath 
the government attorney admitted existence of this constitu- 
tional question. On that basis the Appellate Court overruled 
Judge Medina and the prosecution and released the defend- 
ants on bail. 

2. The Appellate Court overruled the prosecution on the 
size of the bail, granting much more reasonable bail than 
the $1,000,000 asked by the prosecution. 

3. The Appellate Court refused to grant the request of — 
the government that the defendants upon release on bail not 
be allowed to teach and advocate the doctrines for which they 
had been convicted. . 

Other collateral issues were referred to the District Court 
and handled by Judge Bondy: age 

4, The District Court overruled the government prosecu- 
tion as to travel restrictions for the defendants—allowing 
the defendants to return to their respective homes and 
families. eS : Sy 

5. The government then wanted the defendants restricted — 
to purely personal or family affairs so they would not be fr 
to carry on their work as Communist Party leaders. H 
again Judge Bondy, on the authority of the Appellate Co 
decision, ruled that no such condition was appropriate. The 
question as to the legality of that work was still befo 
courts. ‘ : : pais 
- These Appellate and District Court decisions 
triumph for Anglo-Saxon justice and Americ i 


the co Congratulations also to our Atto: 
Mr. J. Howard McGrath (Washington, D. 
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The Gederation Mailhag 


As an observer at the CIO convention, I pass along some re- 
flections. The atmosphere on Nov. Ist was confusing. The 
question was: ‘‘Did I get into the right place?’’ The CIO 
has represented the aggressive spirit of a people, fighting for 
economic democracy to the prophetic preacher, as well as the 
industrial worker. The CIO has been the symbol around which 
radicals of many shades could rally. But this day indicated 
that there is in the leadership of the CIO a new element. This 
was put into words when Joe Curran said that he had supported 
Wendell Willkie in 1940 but since then he had seen ‘‘the light.’’ 
What was that light? 

The writer stood beside an RC priest after the vote was taken 
on the (anticommunist) amendment to the constitution and 
heard the comments. One is enough to show the fact that there 
is a ‘‘line’’? from Rome or a representative of the Vatican, 
‘‘Pather, aren’t you happy? Aren’t you proud of us? We 
did what you wanted! ’’ 

We idealists were not surprised (when the anti-communist 
amendment was passed). Surely Harry Bridges was correct in 
saying that the issue was not that there was a ‘‘line’’ from an 
outside base. The issue was that there must only be one 
‘“line.’? Bridges said, ‘‘Sure we will be free to discuss. We 
can even yote. But we had better elect the right man.’’ Over 
and over I heard the idealists moan, ‘‘This is just not the 
way.’’? I hasten to emphasize that I mean the idealists within 
the union as well as those visiting the convention—Rev. Paul 
Caton, Neoga, Ill. 


I have just read the November issue of SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
from cover to cover and find it most enlightening—especially 
your editorial, ‘‘That All Men Might Be Free.’’ Basically, I 
think you are right. Yet I wonder if we don’t run the danger 
of being too free with freedom. I have to obey health laws, 
social laws, spiritual laws, etc., despite my supposed freedom 
to be a law unto myself. Does not freedom depend on a certain 
amount of discipline? JI should think if we have a law (or 
religion) aimed at ideas which would overthrow the status quo 
then our job is to change the law if we want those ideas expressed 
lawfully—Rev. Warren Peters, Lebanon, Ill. 


I greatly admire your SociaL QUESTIONS BULLETIN. I espe- 
cially applaud your incisive and rousing article, ‘‘That All Men 
Might Be Free.’’ As I am a Jeffersonian, I share your own 
fears for freedom.—C. C. Linnenberg, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


The Methodist Federation for Social Action has seemed to me 
the ablest and most consistent of all the Peace Organizations 
for some years.—Raymond Robins, Brooksville, Fla. 


_ While I am in sympathy with most of your aims and aspira- 
tions, there are many, many specific issues that I cannot agree 
with you on. Perhaps my relatively conservative approach to 


many things will undergo a transformation before long. It is~ 


good that your organization exists; it enables people like myself 
to hear that side which the daily press so seldom gives to us. 
I trust that the BULLETIN will continue to come my way.—Ralph 


_L. Roy, Swarthmore, Pa. 


In Fact is pleading desperately for new subscriptions. 


thought that they may have to shut down is deplorable. Are 


liberal publications to go one after another when we need them 
more than ever? Can you give their plight editorial notice? ... 
Liberals must support each other; no one else is interested in 
anything but their demise——Rose Zwickel, Long Branch, N. J. 


Give a subscription to the Social Questions Bulletin at 
Christmas. Yearly rate $2.00; or order a special 3-month 
subscription for 50¢. A card naming the donor will be 
sent to everyone receiving the Bulletin as a gift. 


The 


c oe epanse of oligos ge race. 20¢._ 


Social Questions Bulletin 


You'll Want to Read: 


a 


(These are recent additions to the Gertrude Ratliff Memorial 
Library, available for loan on request for cost of handling, 25¢.) 


OUR VANISHING CIVIL LIBERTIES, by O. John Rogge. 
Former Assistant U. 8. Attorney General says: ‘‘ Fascism is not 
dead in the United States. ... I took my time making up my 
mind. I-give you my answer without equivocation. The Com- 
munist scare is a tremendous hoax behind which looms the 
threat’ of the American police state and the third world war.” 
(Write MFSA if you want a more detailed review by Reverend 
Lee Ball.) 


THE CHRISTIAN ORIGINS OF SOCIAL REVOLT, by 
William Dale Morris. Deals with early Christian originators of 
social revolt, and includes a chapter on the rise of modern social 
movements. (Write MFSA if you want a more detailed review 
by Dr. Wade Crawford Barclay.) 


PROSPECTS FOR DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN, by T. A. Bisson. ~ 
The facts of the U. S. occupation of Japan by one of America’s 
outstanding experts on the Far East and a critic of American 
policy. The author was in Japan with the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey in 1945 and during 1946-47 was a member of 
the Government Section of General MacArthur’s Headquarters 
in Tokyo. 


THE CHRISTIAN SIGNIFICANCE OF KARL MARX, by 
Alexander Miller, a leading New Zealand Christian, now at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. This is an interpreta- 
tion of Communism and Christianity, their parallels and dif- 
ferences, with discussion on what Christians have to do about 
our social order and the major social evils. 


THE BIBLE AND HUMAN RIGHTS, by Kathleen W. 
MacArthur. Explores the religious motivations of democracy 
and presents the Biblical basis for human rights in relation to 
the President’s Civil Rights Report. (The Report is available 
at the national office for 10¢.) Included is a survey of the 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights, giving a parallel 
analysis of the UN document and the Civil Rights Report. 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS, a United Nations Pub- 
lication, records the legal status of human rights at home and 
in other lands. Contains excerpts from treaties, covenants, con- 
stitutions, laws, ete. MFSA’ers will be interested in the item 
on the FEPC in Oregon, a Federation victory. 


(The following pamphlets may be ordered from the national 
office) : 

SEGREGATION IN WASHINGTON, a report of the National 
Committee on Segregation in the Nation’s Capital. Factual — 
account of effects of segregation on 30 per cent of the city’s 
population in housing, employment, education, medical services, 
recreation, ete. Contains graphs, charts, illustrations. 50¢. 


_ WHAT PRICE FREEDOM? by Robert M. Hutchins. “What — 
is the American Way of Life and what are the dangers that 
it is in.” An address, 3¢. 5 


WHO IS LOYAL TO AMERICA? by Henry Steele Commager. 
An examination of current loyalty standards and how they are 
in conflict with “The traditions of freedom, equality, democracy 
... that have guided our greatest statesmen.” Mimeographed, —. 
10¢; $8 per 100. 


THE REAL DANGER—FEAR OF IDEAS, by Henry Steele 
Commager. Discusses the fears behind the present hysteria 
and the dangers created by each of these fears. 3¢. en 


EYEWITNESS: PEEKSKILL, USA. Documentary report 0 
a nonpartisan committee investigating the riots which broke 
a public meeting and resulted in violence against hundreds 
men, women and children, ass®m , eae 


dat Peekskill. 25¢. 
_ RELIGION AND RACE: BARRIERS ‘TO? COLLEG. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet shows that thousands c 
students yearly are prevented from attending the 


